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THE REFLECTOR. 
NO. Il. SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1821. 


GREAT WEALTH DETRIMENTAL TO NATIONAL HAPPINESS. 


To attack the opinions of great men, 
however erroneous they may be, is sel- 
dom commendable in the eyes of the 
world. To combat the favourite theories 
which genius has laboured to establish ; 
to distrust the infallibility of an under- 
standing in one instance which has been 
correct in many, is frequently deemed 
the effort of weakness and the attempt of 
vanity. But an indiscriminate belief, or 
implicit confidence in the political prin- 
ciples of an individual, however unrival- 
led his talents, and enviable his fame, 
betrays a servile dependence, which a 
liberal, candid, and enlightened mind 
must censure and deplore. 

These observations have been sug- 
gested by an opinion recently asserted 
by a distinguished political writer, that 
wealth is the basis of national happiness. 
In opposition to this we shall endeavour 
to show, that great wealth has been, and 
still is, the instrument of national ruin. 

We should not forget, that the progres- 
sive state of civil society often allures 
mankind to vindicate speculations which 
emanate from absurdity. Insensibly as- 
senting to the advancement of the hu- 
tan mind towards an utopian perfectibi- 
lity, they are inclined to believe that new 
light is diffused along their paths by the 
taper of every age. Causes, which ever 
have contained, and ever will contain, 
the latent germ of political and moral 
ruin, are often contemplated with an al- 
tered view, because it is fondly believed 
that human wisdom is endowed with 


keener perceptions, and human foresight 
with deeper penetration. In those im- 
provements, which depend on the intense 
application of the understanding, and 
which are promoted by research and en- 
terprise, nations may indeed gradually 
advance. One generation may add to 
the stock of knowledge accumulated by 
that which immediately preceded it. But 
it is a melancholy fact, that the depravi- 
ty of the human heart remains station- 
ary. It is subject to the same vices 
which have so long infested society, and 
which have destroyed the happiness and 
tranquillity of mankind. The same pas- 
sions, which have marked the decay and 
dissolution of empires, still prevail, with 
all their concomitant effects. 

The states of the ancient and middle 
ages were eminent for the perfection to 
which they carried the arts and sciences. 
Their husbandmen made industry ho- 
nourable; their orators shone in th* 
splendour of eloquence, and triumphed 
in the superiority of debate ; their states- 
men matured systems of policy, and con- 
trolled nations by the master policy of 
the cabinet; their philosophers investi- 
gated the phenomena of the natural 
world, and opened the eyes of mankind 
to their social obligations; their poets 
sung the rewards of virtue, and the fu- 
ture felicity of the patriot ; their heroes 
achieved such deeds of valour as shall be 
admired till the last circle of concluding 
time shall close the memory of human 
greatness; and, in fine, their whole sys- 
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tem of discipline and government seemed 
to promote the indissolubility of their in- 
stitutions; yet they fell—and from the 
ruins of their fall issues a voice which 
declares, that national affluence is the 
funeral pile of national glory. 

The supporters of this political doc- 
trine admit, that great wealth engender- 
ed and accelerated the ruin of the an- 
cient states, and those which flourished 
in the middle ages. But we are told, 
that in former times wealth was acquired 
by waging war and plundering nations; 
that it is accumulated in modern times 
by hardy and adventurous industry, by 
commerce, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture. This difference in acquisition, 
then, is to give it a different tendency 
with regard to the sentiments and morals 
of nations—a tendency too, which goes 
directly to the promotion of national fe- 
licity. If I am afflicted with a fatal dis- 
ease, does it make any difference with 
respect to its final effects, whether I 
caught the infection from delving in gold 
mines, or whether I received it from en- 
tering the brothel? The question would 
not be then, how the malady was com- 
municated to me, but what must be its 
ultimate effects upon the system. 

In the first place it may be observed, 
that great wealth, in all communities, 
and at all periods of the world, has had 
an influence upon morals prejudicial in 
the extreme to national virtue. This is 
@ property inherent in its nature, and in- 
separable from its possession. With na- 
tions as with individuals, there are cer- 
tain propensities which will ever be in- 
dulged when favoured by circumstances. 
Excessive wealth is the parent of luxu- 
ry, and luxury consists in the gratifica- 
tion of our sensual and depraved appe- 
tites. Wherever we find countries filled 
with riches and splendour, there must be 
certain means of amusement invented, 
which shall go to paralyze moral sensi- 
bility, and diminish a disgust at the most 
abominable depravity. Public exhibi- 


tions will be instituted to beguile the in- 
dolent and vicious mind of its time; 
and rivalship will arise, not in that which 
is elevated and magnanimous, not in that 
which is durable and salutary, but in dis- 
covering what is best calculated to weary 
out life, and prostitute it to the most ig- 
noble excesses. So intimately are man- 
ners and morals allied, that when one is 
corrupted, the malady is contagious, and 
seizes with avidity on the other. If 
wealth has an influence detrimental to 
the former, it must directly facilitate the 
decay of the latter. If it is humiliating 
to our feelings to see it, even in private 
life, lead an individual to abandon himself 
to pleasures which emasculate and de- 
grade the understanding, what must we 
say of its effects, when it leads whole pa- 
tions to riot and dissipation, to be borne 
away by the glare of pageantry, and the 
pomp of inglorious pride ? What must be 
our sensations when we see it extinguish- 
ing the most exalted sentiments of the soul, 
and bursting asunder the most sacred 
ties of honour? Will any one deny that 
these are the pernicious and fatal effects 
of wealth? Go to the history of every 
age. Search even the history of mo- 
dern Europe. Behold the melancholy 
fate of Spain: look at France during the 
most splendid and terrific reigns of the 
Bourbons. Whether we cast our eyes 
upon ancient or modern nations; the 
Roman empire or modern Italy; Athens 
or Constantinople, the subject is alike 
capable of illustration: and whether 
wealth is acquired by sword or by com- 
merce, by industry or by extortion, its 
abundance will lead to luxury; luxury 
will corrupt manners and principles; 
moral obligations will lose their salutary 
restraint; and the altars of religion be 
forsaken. 

But we cannot find that difference be- 


tween foriner times and the present in 
the acquisition of wealth, which some 
recent writers have held forth. It is 
true, that the civilized world is more 
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commercial now than it was in earlier 
times; but we find that many ancient 
states acquired their riches, and support- 
ed their power by commerce and indus- 
try. Many of the Italian states of the 
middle ages were strictly commercial ; 
yet they are no exceptions to the injuri- 
ous effects of great wealth. Venice, at 
a modern period, has been renowned for 
the extent of her maritime interests and 
commercial relations; yet on the page 
of history she presents a picture of op- 
pression and misery. Never was there 
a nation deeper in depravity and abomi- 
nations. Her moral turpitude may chal- 
lenge a parallel in the long annals of 
time. Genoa, too, which was once rich 
and commercial, has presenied nothing 
but a government of haughty, imperious 
nobles, and a Jand of slaves. Experience 
has long since demonstrated, that great 
wealth is the parent of aristocracy, the 
destroyer of free and popular constitu- 
tions, and the harbinger of despotism. 
It must create an inequality in rank, and 
a monopoly of power by individuals, 
which are inconsistent and fatal to a re- 
publican government. This is abund- 
antly illustrated by the fate of the Flo- 
rentine republic under the house of Me- 
dice. 

The benefits of the art of printing, and 
of the Christian religion, in promoting 
civilization, and strengthening the bonds 
of social union, are advantages which 
modern governments possess over those 
of the ancients. But when luxury has 
infused its dark and deadly poison 


throughout the body politic, the press 
becomes the herald of rebellion, and the 
mild notes of Christianity are changed to 
the ‘‘ dismal war-whoop of persecution.” 

The examples which have been ad- 
duced abundantly prove, that the lives 
of nations, like those of individuals, have 
their days numbered, and their time of 
dissolution appointed. And though the 
American government, like the infant 
giant in his cradle, foreshows the power 
and glory it will one day possess; yet 
luxury, that sweeping epidemic, may 
consign it to the common sepulchre of 
nations. For if, from the successive and 
universal wreck of empires, we look for- 
ward to that time, when causes, similar 
to those which produced their overthrow, 
shall operate upon the American repub- 
lic, who can tell but barbarism shall re- 
turn upon the retreating footsteps of ci- 
vilization ; and even this country, whose 
heroes have so often torn away the lau- 
rel which had grown to the brow of Bri- 
tish valour, shall at last yield to the com- 
mon fate of nations, and present one 
wide extended scene of desolation and 
ruin?—A scene, which, to the states- 
man, to the moralist, and the Christian, 
shall teach an awful lesson, filled with 
admonitions solemn and infallible as the 
prophetic voice of experience. Against 
consequences so fatal every good citizen 
ought to guard, and to use his utmost 
endeavours, that from this last refuge of 
freedom the genius of liberty may not 
fly weeping away. 


VIEWS OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN AMERICA. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN., 


This work is from the pen of Miss 
Wright, the author of a fine and taste- 
fully written tragedy, called A/ter/, 
which was brought out in this city about 
two years since, and performed with 
much success. We hal formed great 


expectations with regard to the merit of 
this production, but must confess that 
our anticipations were more than realiz- 
ed by the pleasure which we derived 
from perusing it. The whole is a liberal 
view of the general features of the go~ 
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vernment and institutions of this coun- 
try, its achievements, and the character 
and manners of its people ; interspersed 
with agreeable and interesting anec- 
dotes, and beautiful descriptions of scene- 
ry. It contains, also, notices of some 
of the principal events which occurred 
on the frontiers during the late war. 
The solid matter, together with the re- 
flections and reasonings with which it 
abounds, are written in a manner that 
shows an extensive and well-cultivated 
raind, and a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects treated upon: and the light part 
of it in a familiar, yet tasteful style, that 
delights, at the same time that it amuses 
and interests. The work bears the 
marks of a strong and bright genius, 
and breathes throughout a liberal feel- 
ing, and a spirit and love of liberty, that 
indicate a pure and exalted soul. It 
abounds with no hyperbolical or im- 
probable statements, or romantic redun- 
dancies, which so often characterize 
books of travels, but has the peculiar 
faculty of pleasing and delighting, with- 
out resorting to acrial imaginings, or 
shocks of astonishment; yet there is, at 
the same time, no want of embellish- 
ment or imagery, or neglect in the selec- 
tion of language, or arrangement of in- 
cidents. ‘The reader travels along with 
her—sees the objects which she de- 
scribes in their true and full beauty, and 
enters into all her feelings. We may, 
perhaps, have an over-perceptibility, or 
sensibility, which none of our readers 
enjoy, but must confess that we thought 
ourselves present at several of the inter- 
views which she describes, and thought 
we could distinguish lineaments, and 
hear voices, and, also, felt very much 
terrified under the bridge at Genesee 
falls. Itis impossible, in a limited no- 
tice of this kind, to give any thing but a 
general idea of the contents, merits, or 
beauties of this work. The eulogiums 
bestowed by this interesting foreigner 
upon the character of the people of this 


country, upon its institutions, and the 
principles of its government, cannot but 
be grateful to the feelings of every Ame- 
rican, whilst, at the same time, they 
raise in him the spirit of national pride, 
and an emulation to preserve and exalt 
it. 

We extract from this work the follow- 
ing specimens, which is all that our room 
will permit, to show the author's style. 

The first is a part of her description of 
the cataract of Niagara; and the second 
a fine and warmly-drawn account of the 
Battle of Plattsburgh :— 


From this spot, (beneath the Table Rock,) 
you feel, more than from any other, the 
height of the cataract, and the weight of 
its waters. It seems a tumbling ocean ; 
and you yourself what a helpless atom 
amid these vast and eternal workings of gi- 
gantic nature! The wind had now abated, 
and what was better, we were now under 
the lee, and could admire its sport with the 
vapour, instead of being blinded by it. 
From the enormous basin into which the 
waters precipitate themselves in a clear 
leap of 140 feet, the clouds of smoke rose 
in white volumes, like the round-headed 
clouds you have sometimes seen in the 
evening horizon of a summer sky, and then 
shot up in pointed pinnacles, like the ice 
of mountain glacieres. Caught by the 
wind, it was now borne down the channel, 
then, re-collecting its strength, the tremu- 
lous vapour again sought the upper air, till, 
broken and dispersed in the blue serene, it 
spread against it the only silvery veil which 
spotted the pure azure. In the centre of 
the Fall, where the water is the heaviest, 
it takes the leap in an unbroken mass ot 
the deepest green, and in many places 
reaches the bottom in crystal columns of 
the same hue, till they meet the snow-white 
foam that heaves and rolls convulsedly in 
the enormous basin. But for the deafening 
roar, the darkness and the stormy whirl- 
wind in which we stood, I could have 
fancied these massy volumes the walls of 
some fairy palace—living emeralds chased 
in silver. Never surely did nature throw 
together so fantastically so much beauty 
with such terrific grandeur. Nor let me 
pass without notice the lovely rainbow that, 
at this moment, hung over the opposing 
division of the cataract as parted by the isl- 
and, embracing the whole breadth in its 
span. Midway of this silvery screen of 
shivered water, stretched a broad belt of 
blazing gold and crimson, into which the 
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rainbow dropped its hues, and seemed to 
have based its arch. Different trom all 
other scenes of nature that have geome un- 
der my observation, the cataract of Niaga- 
ra is seen to most advantage under a power- 
ful and opposing sun: the hues assumed 
by the vapour are then by far the most va- 
ried and brilliant; and of the beauty of 
these hues, I can give you no idea. The 
gloom of the cavern (for I speak always as 
if under the Table Rock) needs no assist- 
ance from the shade of evening; and the 
terrible grandeur of the whole is not felt the 
less for being distinctly seen. We now as- 
cended the precipice on the Canada side, 
and having taken a long gaze from the 
Table Rock, sought dry clothes and re- 
freshment at a neighbouring inn. 

We have again visited this wonder of 
nature in our return from lake Erie ; and 
have now gazed upon it in all lights, and 
at all hours—under the rising, meridian, 
and setting sun, and under the pale moon, 
when 

‘“‘ Riding in her highest noon.” 


The edge of the Table Rock is not ap- 
proached without terror at the latter hour. 
The fairy hues are now all gone; except- 
ing indeed, the rainbow, which, the ghost 
of what it was, now spans a dark, impervi- 
ous abyss. The rays of the sweet planet 
but feebly pierce the chill dense vapour 
that clogs the atmosphere ; they only kiss, 
and coldly kiss, the waters at the brink, and 
faintly show the upper half of the columns, 
now black as ebony, plunging into a storm- 
tossed sea of murky clouds, whose depth 
and boundaries are alike unseen. It is the 
storm of the elements in chaos. The shiv- 
ering mortal stands on the brink, like the 
startled fiend 


“ On the bare outside of this world 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air.” 


“ La buja campagna 
Tremo si forte, che dello spavento 
La mente di sudore ancor mi bagna.” 


The enemy soon advancec up the shores 
of the lake to the river Saranac, at the 
mouth of which stands the village of Platts- 
burgh, backed and flanked by the forest, 
whose dark interminable line it sweetly 
breaks with its neat and cheerful dwellings, 
overlooking the silver bosom of a circular 
bay, which receives the waters of the ri- 
ver. Continual skirmishes now took place 
between the enemy and flying parties of 
militia, seven hundred of which soon col- 
lected from the surrounding forests. The 
state of Vermont, which lines the opposite 
shores of the lake, then poured forth her 
mountaineers. Scattered through a moun- 


tainous country, it might have been thought 
difficult to collect the scanty population: 
but the ery of invasion echoed from hill te 
hill, from village to village; some caught 
their horses from the plough, others ran off 
on foot, leaving their herds in the pastures, 
and scarce exchanging a parting blessing 
with their wives and mothers as they hand- 
ed to them their muskets. 


“ From the graysire, whose trembhing hand 
Could hardly buckle on bis brand, 

To the raw boy, whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarce4error to the crow, 

Each valley, each sequester’d glen, 
Muster’d his little horde of men, 

That met, as torrents from the height, 

In highland dale their streams unite ; 

Sull gathering as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a tide more strong.” 


Their guns on their shoulders, a powder- 
flask at their sides, sometimes a ration in 
their pockets, crowd after crowd poured 
into Burlington, and all, as a friend who 
had witnessed the scene, described it to 
me, “ came atarun, whether on their own 
legs or their horses.” 

The beautiful little town of Burlington 
covers the breast of a hill on the opposite 
suore, and somewhat higher up the lake 
than Plattsburgh. Here every boat and 
canoe Was in requisition ; troop after troop 
hurried to the shore, and as the scattered 
crowds poured into Plattsburgh, they col- 
lected in lines on the Saranac to resist the 
passage of the enemy, or struck into the 
woods, with orders to harass their rear. 

The fleet was now equipped ; and, when 
that of the enemy appeared in sight, moor- 
ed in line across the entrance of the bay. 
With such breathless alacrity had the Ame- 
ricans prepared to meet this encounter, that 
ove of the vessels which then entered into 
action, had been built and equipped in the 
space of a fortnight; eighteen days previ- 
ous to the engagement, the timber, of 
which it was constructed, had been actaal- 
ly growing in the forest upon the shores 
of the lake. 

The British flotilla, under the command 
of Captain Downie mounted ninety-five 
guns, and upwards of a thousand men; the 
American, under Commodore M’Donough, 
eighty-six guns, and nearly eight hundred 
men, The first exchange of cannon be- 
tween the fleets was the signal of the ar- 
mies on land. A desperate contest ensued. 
The British, with daring bravery, twice at- 
tempted to force the bridges, and twice 
were driven back; then, filing up the ri- 
ver, a detachment attempted to ford; but 
here a volley of musketry suddenly assail- 
ed them from the woods, and forced ihem 
to retreat will loss. 

The issue of the day was felt by both 
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parties to depend wpon the naval engage- 
ment then raging in the sight of both ar- 
mies. Many an anxious glance was cast 
upon the weters by those stationed near 
the shore. For two hours the conflict re- 
mained doubtful; the vessels on either 
side were stript of their sails and rigging ; 
staggering and reeling hulks, they still gave 
and received the shocks that threatened to 
submerge them. ‘The vessel of the Ameri- 
can commodore was twice on fire; her 
cannon dismounted, and her sides leaking; 
the enemy was in the same condition. The 
battle for a moment seemed a drawn one, 
when both attempted a maneuvre which 
was fo decide the day. With infinite diffi- 
culty the American ship veered about ; the 
enemy attempted the same in vain: a fresh 
fire poured upon her, and she struck. A 
shout then awoke upon the shore; and 
ringing along the American lines, swelled 
for a moment above the roar of the battle. 
For a short space the British efforts relax- 
ed; but then, as if nerved, rather than dis- 
mayed by misfortune, the experienced ve- 
terans stood their ground, and continued 
the fight until darkness constrained its sus- 
pension. 

The little town of Burlington, during 
these busy hours, displayed a far differeit, 
but not less interesting scene: all occupa- 
tion was interrupted ; the anxious inhabit- 
ants, lining the heights, and straining their 
eyes and ears to catch some signal that 
might speak the fate of a combat upon 
which so much depended. The distant fir- 
ing and smoke told when the fleets were 
engaged. ‘The minutes and the hours drag- 
sed on heavily: hopes and fears alternate- 
ly prevailing ; when, at length, the canno- 


nading suddenly ceased ; but still, with the 
help of the telescope, nothing could be dis- 
tinguished across the vast waters, save that 
the last wreath of smoke had died away, 
and that life, honour, and property, were 
lost or saved. 

Not a sound was heard, the citizens look- 
ed at each other without speaking; wo- 
men and children wandered along the 
beach, with many of the men of Vermont, 
who had continued to drop in during the 
day, but found no means of crossing-the 
lake. Every boat was on the other shore, 
and all were still too busy there to ferry 
over tidings of the naval combat. The 
evening fell, and still no muving speck ap- 
peared upon the waters. A dark night, 
heavy with fogs, closed in, and some with 
saddened hearts slowly sought their homes ; 
while others still lingered, hearkening to 
every breath, pacing to and fro distracted- 
ly, and wildly imagining all the probable 
and possible causes which might occasion 
this suspense. Were they defeated—some 
would have taken to the boats; were they 
successful—some would have burned to 
bring the tidings —At eleven at night, a 
shout broke in the darkness from the wa- 
ters. It was one of triumph.—Was it from 
friends or enemies? Again it broke louder; 
it was recognized and re-echoed by the lis- 
teners on the beach, swelled up the hill, 
and “ Victory! victory!” rang through the 
village. 1 could not describe the scene as 
it was described to me ; but you will sup- 
yose how the blood eddied from the heart ; 
60 young and old ran about frantic ; how 
they laughed, wept, and sang, and wept 
again. In half an hour, the little town 
was in a blaze of light. 





THE POEMS OF MRS. MUZZY. 
We now, according to our promise, continue our extracts. 


TIME. 


** Time, the soother,” soothes not me ! 
Time may soften common grief ; 

But each day I plainer see, 
Time can bring me no relief. 


Mine’s the grief that tells no tale, 
Sheds no tear, and heaves no sigh; 

But it makes my cheek more pale, 
Robs of rest my weary eye. 


Mine’s the solitary grief, 
Silent, secret, and severe, 

Scorns to ask the least relief, 
Scorns in daylight to appear. 


Here it dwells, secure from view, 
In my bosom’s deep recess, 

To its source for ever true, 
Time can never make it less. 


A DREAM. 


*Twas soft as the tear-drop from pity’s eye flowing, 
’Twas bright as the moon-beaims that rest on the stream, 
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"Twas gay as the rainbow at summer’s eve glowing, 
And it faded as soon, for it was but a dream. 


*Twas a dream of delight, that has vanish’d for ever, 
Of hopes, fondly cherish’d, yet cherish’d in vain ; 

Of affection and friendship, whose ties ne’er should sever ; 
Of the heart’s purest joys, unimbitter’d by pain. 


Yet how quickly it fled; like the light bubble breaking, 
Like the swift passing shadows that glance o’er the stream ; 
And ah! like the sleeper, reluctantly waking, 
I scarce can believe it was only a dream. 
2 


_—- 


TO JULIA. 


Oh! come, my sweet friend! for the moments are flying, 
Nay, those which are past should have brought thee to me; 
The cold breeze of evening is piteously sighing, 
And sad is my eye—for it rests not on thee. 


Oh! when thy lov’d presence illumines my dwelling, 
When the voice that I love sounds so sweet in my ear, 
My heart, which with sorrow was silently swelling, 
Is calm; and my eye sheds no longer the tear. 


I feel it as soothing, when lonely and weary, 
And all the gay flutter of youth’s dream is past, 
To find one bright flower in my pathway so dreary, 
One fond, tender bosom to rest on at last. 


Then come, for the moments are rapidly flying, 
And blest is their flight if they bring thee to me; 

The cold breeze of evening is piteously sighing, 
And sad is my eye—for it rests not on thee. 


TO MY DAUGHTER, 
On seeing her shed tears on account of my illness. 


Come here to me, love, there’s a tear on thy cheek, 
It looks like the dew-drop that gems the white rose, 
At this moment thine eye shines so pensively meek, 
I could kiss off each tear as it silently flows. 


Let me wipe off that drop! though thou weepest for me, 
I love not to see thy young eyes bath’d in tears ; 
Kind Heaven may spare me, my darling, to thee, 
To cherish and guard thee through happier years. 


Already the cloud has pass’d off from thy brow, 
Already the smiles on thy vermeil lips play ; 

Oh! how happy is childhood, how transient its wo, 
How fleeting the gloom of its cloudiest day! 


Though thine eyes with the tear of affliction were wet, 
One kind word of comfort thy sorrows can chase ; 

One fond hope suggested dispels thy regret, 

And restores ali the smiles to thy bright beaming face. 
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Ah! would it might last! but it may not be so; 
The lot of each pilgrim of earth thou must share ! 

In thy journey through life thou must taste of its wo, 
When thy mother’s kind hand cannot wipe off the tear. 


The following is by Mrs. Thayer, the compiler. 


TO HARRIET. 


Lady, while faded nature bends, 

To wear the robe that winter lends, 
When every blooming charm is fled, 
The forests bare, the flowerets dead, 
And scaree remains a lingering trace, 
Of yellow autumun’s matron grace ; 

© what can cheer the lonely hour, 

But friendship’s sweet attractive power ? 


Then come, and with thy converse gay, 
Charm each intruding care away ; 
Come, with thy fond endearing smile, 
My widow’d loneliness beguile ; 

For though my garden’s pride is dead, 
And e’en the violet’s modest head 

Is crushed beneath the gathering snow, 
Like some fond heart beneath its wo; 
Thy faithful friendship still shall be 
Dearer than summer’s pride to me. 


Not always thus shall winter lower, 

For springshall wake the dormantilower, 
And bid tie faded plain resume 

Its lovely, renovated bloom ; 

But oh! when angry fate has spread 
Her threatening tempests o’er my head, 
And darkness shrouds, with raven wing, 
The promis’d joys of balmy spring ; 
What then can soothe the weary soul, 
Or make the wounded spirit whole ? 


Then come, for with thee I forget 

The hopeless, lingering, keen regret 
That barbs my heart, and lose, awhile, 
Each sad remembrance, in thy smile. 


Come, and though fortune still may lower, 
With thee Pli learn to scorn her power ; 
And, like the tower that crowns the rock, 
Defy the angry tempest’s shock. 


*Tis true, no splendour decks my cot, 
Nor wealth, nor honour marks my lot ; 
Yet scornful pride, and cold disdain, 
The heart that wills another's pain, 
Pale envy’s glance, the chill of fear, 
And withering slandex, come not here. 
But here, the muse will not disdain 
To aid my wild, untutor’d strain ; 
While bending o’er her magic lyre, 
With seraph’s form and eye of fire, 
She sports with fancy’s youthful throng, 
And pours a wild, entrancing song. 


And now, with wisdom’s measur’d tread, 
She seeksthe path where heaven has shed 
The sun-bright beam of truth divine, 
And bows at blest religion’s shrine ; 
And now with hope her track pursues, 
And years of future promise views ; 

And now with faith, her ardent eye 
Explores the vistas of the sky. 

E’en I, the humblest of her throng, 
Catch some faint echo of her song ; 

And in my wild and artless strain, 
Dream youth's bright vision o’er again. 


Then, lady, come, for dear to me, 
Are visits from the muse and thee. 
CAROLINE MATILDA 





EXTRACTS FROM A STUDENT'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. NO. 1. 





Quis talia legens temperet a admiratione ? 


Horace. 


Who, reading such things, can abstain from admiration. 





The less deep a river is, the quicker light is reflected from its surface. Lord Bacon 


Woes are good counsellors, and kindly show, 
What prosperous error never lets us know.—Hill. 


To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to bring new mischiefs on —Hill. 
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Climb o’er the house to unlock the little gate.—Shakspeare. 


When fierce temptation, seconded within by traitor appetite, and armed with darts 
tempered in hell, invades the throbbing breast, to combat may be glorious, and success 
perhaps may crown us, but to fly is safe —Cowper. 


Her wit and beauty for a court were made, 
But truth and goodness fit her for a shade. —Littleton. 


When clouds are seen, wise men put on their coats.—Shakspeare. 


And let conquerors boast 
Their fields of fame, he who in virtue arms, 
A young, warm spirit, against beauty’s charms.— 
Who feels her brighti#ess, yet defies her thrall, 
Is the best, bravest conqueror of them all— Tom Moore. 


Content with poverty, my soul I arm, 
And virtue, though in rags, should keep me warm.— Young 


Lean not on earth, ‘tis but a broken reed 
At best, and oft a spear, on whose sharp point 
Peace bleeds, and hope expires — Young. 


A genius that designed with all the boldness of Angelo, and an imagination that colour- 
ed with all the felicity of Titian —Airk of P. Henry. 


Though gray our heads, our thoughts and aims are green, 
Like damaged clocks whose hands and bells dissent, 
Foily sings six, whilst nature points to twelve — Young. 


The thorns I reap’d are of the tree I planted, 


They have torn me, and I bleed ; 


i should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.—Byron. 


Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our 
Virtues did not go forth of us, ’twere 

All alike as if we had them not.—Shakspeare. 


Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos, 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris——Ovid’s Tristia. 


Long as you prosper, numerous friends you'll own ; 
If clouds o’ercast your hours, you'll stand alone.—Arden. 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 


AF ORIGINAL TALI. 


( Continued.) 


A thrilling sensation ran through my 
whole frame, and so truly did her feelings 
accord with my own, that I felt a tenfold 
greater interest in her than I had done be- 
fore. Oh! yes, I said, with the whole 
warmth of feeling rushing into my heart, I 
have often derived an exquisite source of 
pleasure, like to thy own, at such seasons, 
and at such an hour. I love the quiet beaa- 
ty of moonlight. Have you ever, I con- 
tinued, stood upon the bank of a river, of a 
summer twilight, and been soothed by the 
gentle flowing of the waters? Just so the 


moon, though with more power, calims the 
troubled state of my mind, and awakens it 
to all holy and peaceful meditation. 

I would have gone on ; but a peal of mu- 
sic, coming from the lower end of the 
apartment, now bid the dancers, with a 
quick step, and with all gaiety, go down 
the merry country dance. 

For my own part I was somewhat igno- 
rant of the art, and stood a moment in some 
confusion! But a young man, of a fine, 
open appearance, approached, and claimed 
her hand. They appeared to be old ac- 
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quaintances: she gave him her hand wil- 
lingly, and I was left to muse on what had 
past. 

The dancing was continued without ces- 
sation until the ball broke up; and to me 
the hours went laggingly on, as I could find 
no other opportunity to renew the conver- 
sation with Mary Vernon, which had been 
interrupted at the commencement of the 
evening. The gentleman who had claimed 
her hand, and whose name I understood 
was Charles Williamson, was unceasing in 
his attention; and from what I could learn, 
if the eye speaks any language, they were 
received with equal delight and satisfac- 


tion. 
When the company had in a great mea- 


sure dispersed, and silence was beginning 
to succeed to the mirth and gaiety of the 
bustling scene, Eliza, in high glee, and 
Laura, in her sedate though pleasing way, 
came to where I was sitting, and announc- 
ed their intention of taking me along with 
them (at the express invitation of Mary,) 
to her country house. This introduced a 
long conversation about the pleasure of the 
eveuing, the beauty of this lady, the wit of 
that, the good sense and admirable quali- 
ties of another, and all that endless round 
of remark with which such a subject 
abounds. 

Though it was towards the close of the 
last month in fall, yet fortunately, on the 
morning of our excursion the sun rose with 
great beauty, and a southern wind blow- 
ing gently, the day was mild and pleasant. 

Our party, consisting of Eliza and Lau- 
ra, Mary Vernon, my sister Catharine, and 
myself, having taken an early breakfast, 
set out on horseback, in the highest spirits, 
and anticipating an agreeable jaunt of it. 

As is generally the case on such occa- 
sions, we divided ourselves into small par- 
ties, just as suited our inclinations. I fell 
in with Mary Vernon. But I could not 
speak with that liveliness of thought, and 
readiness of speech as I had done for a 
short time, the preceeding evening. I 
had insensibly nourished an esteem, which 
had almost ripened into affection; and I 
felt the more silent, because I thought that 
her mind, even at that moment, was wan- 
dering away to him who had attended her 


with such assiduity, and to whom she had 
listened with such apparent interest. [ 
know not how it happens: but when we 
are in the presence of one towards whom 


.we feel a kindness more ardent than mere 


esteem, we cannot express ourselves with 
that calm composure, which is natural to 
us on common occasions. There is a 
weight upon the mind which we cannot 
rid ourselves of. ‘True love will feel, but 
it cannot tell that feeling. 

We approached the house through a long 
avenue of high and over-arching elms. In 
the midst of Summer, when these trees 
were in all their pride and beauty, with 
their leafy branches closely interwoven io- 
gether, they must have formed a most a- 
greeable spot into which man could retire, 
and muse upon the decrees of destiny, and 
the waywardness of fortune. But now as 
we rode slowly up, | could not rid myself 
of a melancholy sensation, which was al- 
most imperceptibly stealing over my mind. 
Notwithstanding the sun was high and 
bright in the heavens, yet the bare branch- 
es, the withered leaves stre wing the ground, 
the cloggedand frozen earth,and occasional- 
ly low and gentle moanings of the autumn 
wind, altogether foretold the approach of 
winter, accompanied by the howling storm 
Can a man who is continually comparing 
his life to the seasons, can he behold this 
dark and fearful time of the year rapidly 
nastening on, without bestowing a thought 
upon the hour when his strength and his 
heart will fail, and when all his day dreams, 
like the morning dew, and like the flower 
which fadeth, will vanish from him for 
ever. 

The first person we saw on approaching 
the house was Charles Williamson. I 
could not but observe with how much life 
and expression Mary Vernon gave her hand 
to him, and how rich a glow suffused her 
countenance as they went, arm and arm, 
into the house together. In that moment 
my heart failed me, and I felt weary of the 
excursion. 

Frank Vernon met us just as we were 
entering the door. I was introduced to 


him. Here, as in the ball room, every 
movement was rapid ; his small, intelligent 
eye seemed full of fire, and even his most 
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trifling actions bespoke the unceasing ac- 
tivity of his mind. 

As soon as the company were engaged, 
rambling about the house, and the gardens, 
he’touched my arm and beckoned me to 
follow him. He led me inte a small room 
in the second story. “ Reuben, ” he said as 
soon as we were seated, “ I have brought you 
in this room because I wished to ask one 
thing of you. I am to you a comparative 
stranger: but this the more enforced upon 
me the necessity of making the request. 
In every thing I undertake, it is my desire 
to be open and candid to all men. You 
have,” he continued, and a deep blush 
dyed his cheek “‘a sister” —“ and that sister,” 
I answered, comprehending him at once, 
and honoring the motive, and feeling his 
situation—*“ and thatsister is not engaged.” 
“Tam glad of it,” he answered “ for from 
what I know of your sister—and I knew 
her before her brother did—I should re- 
joice to strive and win her love.” 

I loved his candour, and told him to win 
and woo her if she were to be won and 
wooed. 

From Frank Vernon I found that his sis- 
ter had, for some time past been engaged 
to Charles Williamson ; and from Frank’s 
warm and animated account of his abilities, 
his kind and generous heart, and his long 
and ardent love to his sister, I was moved 
to esteem him, and years, instead of lessen- 
ing have increased my love for the amiable 
qualities of his heart, for the excellent judg- 
ment he has evinced when placed in many 


trying circumstances, and though last not 
least, for that benevolent disposition which 
has prompted him to devote a considerable 
portion of his life in benefiting such as 
needed his assistance. 

To promote the happiness of his friends 
to dispense comfort to the poor around him, 
in all things to advance the welfare of his 
fellow men, were qualities which endear- 
ed Frank Vernon not only to his nigh re- 
latives, but to such also as knew him by 
common report. Catharine, who under a 
cold and distant exterior, concealed a heart 
very warm, and very kind; Catharine as- 
sisted him in all his benevolent plans, and 
their joint efforts, plainly taught how much 
practical good may be done towards our 
immediate neighbours if we will but exert 
ourselves, and how greatly our peace of 
mind is increased thereby. 

When I finished the study of my profes- 
sion, my father, who died about this time, 
left me a fortune sufficient to secure me an 
independence all the days of my life; and 
as all my friends and relatives were settled 
comfortably in the world, I determined to 
go abroad and seek for instruction. 

I visited many foreign places: I was an 
eye witness to many singular circumstan- 
ces: I beheld people under every variety 
of government, and individuals in every 
condition to which human life is incident, 
and at length brought myself to the con- 
clusion that the height of wisdom was that 
which passeth the understanding of man. 





FOR THE LITERARY COMPANION. 


TO MISS R—— 


Long may it be ere sorrow’s tear 
Shall dim thy blue eye’s lustrous ray ! 
Oh! never may intrusive care 

To that kind bosom find its way! 


Thou whose soft pity gives relief 
To others, doom’d to pine unblest ; 
I could not bear to know that grief 


Had e’er assailed thy youthful breast. 
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Thou who canst feel for other’s woes, 
And tender words of comfort speak ; 

I could not bear to know, the rose 
Had faded on thy lovely check. 


Oh, would to me the power were given, 

To shield from ill that heart of thine! 

Yet, angel pinions waft to Heaven, 

The grateful prayers that rise from mine. H. 





GOSSIPIANA, NO. III. 
(EXTRACT FROM SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF WESLEY.) 
ANECDOTE OF WESLEY. 


The following is a singular account of the escape of John Wesley from being burned to 
death ; and shews him to have been, in a literal, as well as in a spiritual sense, a brand 
plucked out of the burning: 


* John, the second son, the founder of the Methodists, was born at Epworth on the 17th 
of June, 1703. Upworth is a market town in the Linsay division of Lincolnshire, irregu- 
larly built, and containing, at that time in its parish about two thousand persons. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in the culture and preparation of hemp and flax, in 
spinning these articles, and in the manufacture of sacking and bagging. Mr. Wesley, 
the father, found his parishioners ina profligate state; and the zeal with which he dis- 
charged his duty in admonishing them of their sins, excited a spirit of diabolical hatred 
in those whom it failed to reclaim. Some of these wretches twice attempted to set his 
house on fire, without success: they succeeded in a third attempt. At midnight some 
pieces of burning wood fell from the roof upon the bed in which one of the children lay, 
and burnt her feet. Before she could give the alarm, Mr. Wesley was roused by a cry of 
fire from the street: little imagining that it was his own house, he opened the door, and 
found it full of smoke, and that the roof was already burnt through. His wife being ill 
at the time, slept apart from him, and ina separate room. Bidding her and the two eldest 
girls rise and shift for their lives, he burst open the nursery door, where the maid was 
sleeping with five children. She snatched up the youngest, and bade the others follow 
her; the three elder did so, but John, who was then six years old, was not awakened by 
all this, and in the alarm and confusion he was forgotten. By the time thy reached the 
hall the flames had spread every where around them, and Mr. Wesley then found that the 
keys of the house door were above stairs. He ran and recovered them, a minute before 
the stair-case took fire. When the door was opened, a strong north-east wind drove in the 
flames with such violence from the side of the house, that it was impossible to stand 
against them. Some of the children got through the windows, and others through a 
little door into the garden. Mrs. Wesley could not reach the garden door, and was not 
in a condition to climb to the windows ; after three times attempting to face the flames, 
and shrinking as often from their force, she besought Christ to preserve her, if it was his 
will, from that dreadful death: she then, to use her own expression, waded through the 
fire, and escaped into the street naked as she was, with some slight scorching of the 
hands and face. At this time, John, who had not been remembered till that moment, 
was heard crying in the nursery. The father ran to the stairs, but they were so nearly 
consumed that they could not bear his weight, and being utterly in despair, he fell upon 
his knees in the hall, and in agony commended the soul of his child toGod. John had 
been awakened by the light, and thinking it was day, called to the maid to take him up ; 
but as no one answered, he opened the curtains, and saw streaks of fire wpon the top of 
the room. He ran to the door, and finding it impossible to escape that way, climbed 
upon a chest which stood near the window, and he was then seen fromthe yard. There 
was no time for procuring a ladder, but it was happily alow house: one man was hoisted 
upon the shoulders of another, and could then reach the window, so as to take him out: 
a moment later and it would have been too late: the whole roof fell in, and had it not 
fallen inward, they must all have been crushed together When the child was carried 
out to the house where his parents were, the father cried out, ‘Come neighbours, let us 
kueel down: let us give thanks to God! he has given me all my eight children: Let 
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the house go, I am rich enough.” John Wesley remembered this providential deliver- 
ance, through life, with the deepest gratitude. In reference to it he had a house in 
flames engraved asan emblem under one of his portraits, with these words for the motto, 


*‘Is not this a brand plucked out of the burning ?” 





For tHe Liretary Companion. 


July, 23 1820. 
DEAR HOWARD, 


This is addressed to you from a capa- 
cious Dutch farm house in the vicinity of 
Jamaica ; where I arrived after a plea- 
sant ride of about two hours from the 
time of leaving you at New-York.—The 
spot which I am in is a delightful one— 
In coming to it, you pass down a lane of 
about two miles in extent covered with 
verdure, and thickly planted with young 
and flourishing cedars which incline on 
either side towards the road imparting 
to it a varying tint, and casting over ita 
most agreeable shade. On my right, I 
have a view of the waters of the Bay, cal- 
led after the village which [have named, 
and terminated at the farthest extremity 
on the east by the point which is the 
limit of the Rockaway beach: and on 
the left a beautiful champaign country, 
here and there interspersed with gentle 
eminences, whose sides and tops, cover- 
ed with the heavy and golden tributaries 
of harvest, bend in undulating motion to 
the breeze; with occasionally a neat 
farm house with its orchards and pasture 
grounds: farther on, the spires of Jamaica 
meet the eye, and lastly the scene is clos- 
ed by the mountainous ridge which 
divides the island, and which extends 
from one end almost to the other. 

If there ever was a place which might 
be sacred to contemplation, it is this. I 
love to survey the wonders of nature, 
and lose myself in the visions of infinity. 
—You know that I am given to medita- 
tion, and will not therefore rally me for 
it, when all that surrounds me invites to 
it. Idonot know what I can write that 
will be amusing to you. The country 
does not abound in many scenes which 


are pleasing to those of a gay turn of 
mind, and who delight in the varieties 
and reliefs of,a city life—I have met 
however, with something since my arri- 
val which may not be altogether wninter- 
esting to you—It is the story of an unfor- 
tunate female, who is among the great 
numberof thatsex whohave fallen victims 
to perfidy.—tIler tale has in it something 
so affecting, that you must excuse me for 
recounting to you the particulars of it, 
together with the circumstances which 
brought me acquainted with it. 

It was in the twilight of the evening 
that I walked forth te enjoy the cool air 
that came wafted in upon the waves of 
the Atlantic, and seated myself beneath 
the spreading branches of an elm tree— 
naught was to be heard but the distant 
lowing of the herds, whose murmurs 
broke in upon the solemn stillness of the 
scene.—The rays of the parting sun as 
vet illumed the atmosphere, and cast a 
rich, though soothing hue, over the 
azure firmament that wooed the mind to 
contemplation—I was wrapt in the re- 
verie that this scene inspired, and lost in 
a dreamy train of thought, when on a sud- 
dena female figure glided before me— 
her hair was disordered, and her attire 
hung irregularly from her. She hum- 
med some incoherent sounds as she pas- 
sed—but they were inarticulate and 
unintelligible—her manner immediately 
brought to my mind the deranged 
Ophelia of Shakspeare.—I rose and fol- 
lowed after her, but she turned when she 
saw me approach.—lI inquired in tender 
terms of her situation, and offered her 
any assistance I was capable of; but her 
replies were wild and unconnected.—She 
gazed upon me witha fixed and eager 
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look, and then darted from my sight 
without affording me any light from 
which I might gather the reason of her 
present forlorn condition. 

I felt deeply affected at the scene 
which had passed, and came home filled 
with reflections upon it.—I recounted the 
circumstances to the good old dame of 
the house, and enquired of her respect- 
ing it.—She expressed much astonish- 
ment at the great concern which it had 
raised in me, and related to me the story 
of the unfortunate maniac in a few words 
—which is as follows : 

During that part of the revolutionary 
war when the British were in possession 
of this island with their allies, an officer 
of the Hessian cavalry, in passing, ob- 
served this female, who was the daughter 
of areputable farmer since deceased, 
and was then a beautiful girl of about 
fifteen years of age, standing near the 
house—he was struck with her charms, 
and determined upon making himself 
acquainted with her.—He alighted from 
his horse and introduced himself to the 
family which consisted only of the parents 
and this child, under pretence of seeking 
refreshments.—Here he frequently came 
afterwards, but without exciting any 
suspicion, as the farmer supposed him a 
visitant of his.—He was a remarkably 
handsome man and possessed much ad- 


dress and imsinuation of manners. He 
found means to win the affections of the 
daughter and he basely abused them — 
He indeed promised Ler marriage, and a 
home in his own country; but went 
away without fulfilling his word in either 
particular—She, awakened to her situa- 
tion, became distracted—both of her 
parents died with grief, and she, now 
without a single relation in the world, 
lives upon the public charity and is lodg- 
ed at a neighbouring farm-house, whence 
she had removed when I met her. 

You may not, my «ear Howard, feel 
this tale so sensibly as I did, but I must 
confess to you that it raised in me the 
warmest feelings of my nature.—How 
inhuman and unworthy of the name of 
man must he be, who could practice 
upon female innocence and bring a 
mildew upon youthful purity and loveli- 
ness !—The female mind is easily wreck- 
ed—Her attachments when once sincere- 
ly formed (and in youth they are more 
than at any other period) are so closely 
connected with the cords of the heart, 
that they are snapped in the severing. 
With what truth and sensibility is this 
touched upon by Cowper in the following 
lines, which I repeat to you not only to 
illustrate, but to ease my feelings by 
commingling them in the pathetic strain 
of grief that runs through them. 


There often wanders one, whom better days 

Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimm’d 

With lace, and hat with splendid ribband bound. 
A serving maid was she, and fell in love 

With one who left her, went to sea, and died. 
Her fancy follow’d him through foaming waves 


To distant shores ; and she would sit and weep 
At what a sailor suffers; fancy too, 

Delusive most where warmest wishes are, 
Would oft anticipate his glad return, 

And dream of transports she was not to know. 
She heard the doleful tidings of his death— 

And never smil’d again ! and now she roams 
The dreary waste; there spends the livelong day, 
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And there, unless when charity forbids, 
The livelong night. A tatter’d apron hides, 


Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 


More tatter’d still; and both but ill conceal 

A bosom heav’d with never-ceasing sighs. 

She begs an idle pin of all she meets, 

And hoards them in her sleeve ; but needful food, 
Though press’d with hunger oft, er comelier clothes, 
Though pinch’d with cold, asks never.—Kate is craz’d. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Another number of the Literary and 
Scientific Repository has just been pub- 
lished by Col. Gardner. Its original ar- 
ticles are the following : 

I. On whale fisheries, and Scoreby’s 
account of them. 

If. On Irish eloquence and Philips. 

If. On old Plays; the four P’s, Gam- 
mer Gurton’s needle; a woman kill’d, 
&c.and the duchess of Mally. 

IV. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

VY. Memoir of Chancellor Livingston. 

VI. On ship timber—Navy Commis- 
sioners report. 

VII. On Lord Byron; his late trage- 
dy, Dante, and letter upon Pope. 

VIL. Answer to queries in No. 3, ad- 
dressed to the reviewer of Wilkinson's 
memoirs. 

IX. On trade and currency; Gov. 
Wolcott’s letter to Tammany Society ; 
trade of New-York; and Raymond’s po- 
litical economy. 


X. Professor Renwick’s apparatus. 

The select articles are—Il. King Cole's 
Levee, &c. 

Ii. Anastasius. 

III. On dancing. 

IV. The Troubadours. 

V. On Sunday. 

VI. On national education, and Mr. 
Brougham’s bills therefore; (from the 
Edinburgh Review two articles in favor, 
and from the Electric and Monthly Re- 
views, against the plans.) 

VII. Foster on popular ignorance. 

VIII. Perkins and Fairman’s inven- 
tion, and late publications. A slight 
glance at the contents, and a hasty ex- 
amination of some of the articles, enables 
me to pronounce that this number will 
be found no way inferior to the best of 
those that have preceded it. Ev. Post. 





ITEMS OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Latest from England. By the arrival 
on Saturday of the ship Ann, Captain 
Crocker, the Editor of the National Ad- 
vocate has received London papers to the 
19th of June, and Liverpool to the 20th. 
The affairs of Greece occupy general at- 
tention, and intelligence of a very im- 
portant nature had been received at the 
Hotel of the Russian Ambassador at Lon- 
don, which stated that the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, indignant at the out- 
rages committee by the Turks at Con- 
stantinople, particularly in rejation to the 
death of the Greek patriarch, and cruel- 
ties committed against the unresisting 





Greeks, have, it is said, determined to 
insist upon such reparation from the 
Turkish government as the case will ad- 
mit. This news has created great satis- 
faction generally; yet we do not per- 
ceive the nature of the reparation re- 
quired. If it consists of a mere pledge 
from the Turks, it will be worth nothing. 
It is rumoured, however, that Russia has 
demanded to become the protector of the 
Greek provinces, as she is already of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. It is also re- 
ported, that a cession of the above pro- 
vinces will be insisted upon, as an asylum 
for those Greeks who may not be dis- 
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posed to live under the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 

By the arrival of the ship Columbus, 
29 days from Havre, at Boston, Paris 
dates to the 17th June have been re- 
ceived. 

Count Tolstoy, who was sent from 
Laybach to Constantinople, has returned, 
and gives horrible details of the massacre 
of the Greeks, 40,000 of whom had al- 
ready perished in the Ottoman empire. 
lt was time for Russia and Austria to in- 


terfere. One hundred thousand men 
had crossed the Dwina, and were en- 
camped in Lithuania; they will be ina 
good position for a direct march upon 
the Turkish capital. 

Paris, June 12. Austria appears to 
dread the military attitude which Russia 
is assuming, whose forces on the banks 


of the Danube increase daily. 
foreign officers, and particularly many 
English, are at Bucharest. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY, 1821. 


Various 











- Degrees. Winds. 
S|8 a. m.j2 p. m.|8 p. m. 8 a.m. { 2 p.m. 
15| 71 80 86 NW SSE 
16; 7 81 75 SW 5 

7; 74 80 75 5 8 
18] 75 80 76 |WSW W 
19} 72 75 74 |NNW S 
20} 71 71 69 NE ENE 
21} 71 76 76 N NNW 




















Weather. 
Sp.m.] 8 p.m. 2 p. m. 8 a. m. 
Ss clear clear jfly’gelouds 
s clear clear clear 
SSE clear |fly’gclouds| cloudy 
NW |fly’gelouds}fly’gclouds} clear 
SSE clear }ily’gclouds/fly’g clouds 
ENE | cloudy rain cloudy 
NE clear clear clear 











The 17th, showers in the afternoon and evening. 
The 20th, rain in the morning and part of the afternoon. 





THE EUTERPEIAD. 
We would gladly have inserted the following advertisement of the Euterpeiad, a Musi- 
cal Work, published semi-monthly in Boston, long before this time ; but we never saw it 


until last Saturday, (July 21.) 


‘There is a great deal of interesting musical information to 


be found in this work: and the whole of the matter, which is for the most part original 
and well written, appears to be arranged with considerable taste and judgment. 


The first volume of the EUTERPEIAD, OF MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER AND LADIES’ GAZETTE, 


ended in April. 


The second volume has commenced, much improved, and considerabl 


enlarged, comprising eight quarto pages with a sheet of music in each number, and Is 
publish semi-monthly, on Saturdays, at three dollars per annum, by 
JOHN R, PARKER, No. 2 Milk-street. 


Boston, May 5, 1821. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. 
one of which will appear in our next. 


We have received the selections of “ The Wild Trish Girl ;” 


Just as this number was going to press, we received a communication from a gentle- 
man signing himself “ Albert,” which will likewise be noticed in our next number. 
We omy t wish our old and esteemed friend, the writer of ‘“‘ The Castle Ruins,” will oc- 


casionally 


avour us With similar productions: we cay assure him that able judges have 


considered that production as displaying fine taste and judgment, and as excellent a thing 
of the kind as has been written for a length of time. 


Notice. 


mail, 1 r publication in this paper, must be post paid.” 


In the words of our friend Mr. Frrz, “ All communications forwarded by 
Our particular friends will not 


jook up. 1 this notice as affecting such previous arrangements as we have entered into 


with then . 
ERRATA. 


the seventh line from the bottom, for ‘‘ palace,” read “ solace.” 


Inthe communication of “ Frorio,” which appeared in No. 6, page 86, in 








PUBLISHED BY G. & J. HUNTLEY. 
Botmors, Printer, 70 Bowrry, New-York. 














